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A History of The United States: Vol. i, The Planting of a Na- 
tion in The New World. 1000-1660. By Edward Channing. 
New York, The Macmillan Company, 1905. — ix, 560 pp. 

An eight-volume ' ' history of the United States from the discovery of 
America to the close of the nineteenth century " is promised, and the 
first volume has appeared. This is a noteworthy event in any case, of 
special significance when the author is one who has several times treated 
the subject in a summary way and has made himself recognized master 
in certain portions of its immense field by occupation and personal cul- 
tivation. No modest task is assumed when the author promises a 
largeness of view that shall see " one continuous development ", which 
shall have five sides, " political, military, institutional, industrial and 
social". The omission of "constitutional" is apparently with inten- 
tion, judging from the first volume. Popular the work is evidently 
designed and probably destined to be, bringing within the layman's 
reach the result of many scholars' research, selected and balanced with 
a high degree of judiciousness. The reader searches in vain for the 
distinctive unifying principle that shall justify to scholars the retelling of 
the old story , but he is yet grateful for the performance of the periodically 
necessary task of bringing the work down to date, reopening the case 
for a new trial upon each considerable instalment of the new evidence 
always turning up. 

The present volume brings us down to 1660. Five chapters, or over 
one-fourth of the volume , describe the discovery, isolation and sixteenth- 
century exploration of the new world. Such a scale of treatment im- 
plies an estimate of the significance of that process for the ' ' history of 
the United States ' ' which is apparently formed in view of custom and 
the probable interest of the general reader, and the present bulk of 
first-hand historical material, rather than according to any independ- 
ently conceived plan for viewing and constructing the history as a uni- 
fied whole. Moreover, the author's practice of introducing picturesque 
incidents and amusing but not especially pertinent quotations frcm the 
sources, while it enlivens the narrative, does so at the expense 
sometimes of due proportion, since space is thereby taken from the less 
interesting but more significant origins of institutions. An important 
exception is the treatment of the English origin of the town system 
(pages 421-426), one of the subjects on which Professor Channing 
speaks with authority. 

After the period of discovery European countries other than England 
are ignored, and a chapter entitled " The Genesis of the United States " 
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is devoted to an excellent description of the conditions about 1600 
which led to England's becoming a colonizing power, to the granting 
by James I of the charter of 1606, and to the experiments at the James 
and Kennebec Rivers. 113 pages are devoted to the planting and 
early history of the Virginia and Maryland colonies, 145 to New Eng- 
land and 47 to New Netherlands. The sixth decade of the century is 
given a general summary, and the volume concludes with a concise 
description of the social composition and institutions of the colonies in 
1660, accompanied by a valuable colored map, which indicates the 
extent and location of the population and the diverse elements of which 
it was composed. 

Note may be taken in a summary fashion of the author's ccnclusicns 
on a few matters of controversy. Captain John Smith is curtly dis- 
missed as " utterly unreliable " (p. 174). The London Company was 
" turned ever " by Smythe to Sandys, and no hint is given of a signifi- 
cant difference between them and their policies (p. 189). There is 
nothing in the supposed political differences in the company — court 
party versus country party (p. 237). Argal's cause is espoused at the 
expense of Sandys, whose "unfitness" is "clear" (p. 193). The 
destruction of the London Company in 1624 is regarded as " beneficial 
to all concerned " (p. 225). The author holds that "seventeenth cen- 
tury Puritanism was " largely social in its character," and that Gardi- 
ner so " studiously avoids social and economic factors that seme of his 
readers find it difficult to discover why there should have [been any 
Puritan movement at all " (p. 292). Winthrop " had no connection 
with the formation of the Massachusetts Bay Company, unless reliance 
can be placed on his statement that ' with great difficulty we got . . . 
abscinded ' certain requirements in the form of the Massachusetts char- 
ter " (p. 325). The requirement of the residence of the Massachusetts 
Bay Company in England was omitted from the charter " through in- 
advertence " (p. 346). Charles I, Buckingham and Laud were all 
" sincere " men, but the career of the latter is " a striking example 
of the ill effects which are sometimes produced by intrusting the man- 
agement of affairs to a 'scholar in politics' " (p. 288). For Laud, 
Cromwell and Winthrop toleration was a thing having ' ' nothing to do 
with the problems which they were seeking to settle " (p. 323). Mrs. 
Hutchinson and Roger Williams are given spirited characterizations, 
but as episodes of Massachusetts, not Rhode Island, history; for the 
development of New England is treated only in its main currents. 
That very interesting eddy, the New England Council, though it caused 
much concern at various times to the New England leaders, is practi- 
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cally ignored. One and one-half pages are given to the Council, and 
less than one page to the little non- Puritan plantations at the mouths 
of the Piscataqua and the Saco. 

As is perhaps inevitable in a work of so large proportions, Professor 
Channing appears to have built his structure on a foundation laid 
almost entirely by other scholars. The foot-notes and bibliographical 
paragraphs at the chapter-ends reveal his familiarity with an enormous 
amount of historical literature, general and special, but the use of the 
sources seems to have been such as would be dictated by his writing to 
the general reader, i. e. by way of corroboration and illustration, rather 
than to the scholar, by way of direct appeal for what the sources con- 
tain. He distinctly disclaims the intention of making a systematic 
bibliography, preferring to be a " reader's guide." This service is 
admirably performed. The notes make discriminating comment on 
practically all the available literature , and serve as a sufficient guide to 
one desiring to read on special topics around and beyond the author. 
Furthermore, the numerous citations of records and printed archives 
make it feasible to check him up on details. Considering this, it 
would perhaps be ungrateful to look for more and to regret that there is 
no indication here of exploitation of the vast stores of unpublished 
material in the various state and local record depositories in America 
and England. Is it asking too much of the author that, when he treats 
the later seventeenth century and that terra incognita, the early eigh- 
teenth century, he forsake the beaten track and blaze the new path so 
much needed ? If he would describe the English attempts in that 
period to systematize and conserve the commercial interests of their 
growing empire, and the simultaneous American struggle to win con- 
stitutions of self-government within that empire, and if he would found 
that description on a study of materials mostly still in manuscript — 
that would be an arduous task , but highly honorable , and such as to 
win him in increasing degree the gratitude of scholar and general 
reader alike. 

Henry Russell Spencer. 

Ohio State University. 

England under the Tudors. By Arthur D. Innes. London, 
Methuen, New York, Putnam, 1905. — 481 pp. 

The History of England from the Accession of George III to the 
Close of Pitt's First Administration (1760—1801). By William 
Hunt. London and New York, Longmans, 1905. — 495 pp. 

The volumes under review occupy places in rival series of cooperative 



